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PROVIDIM  FOB  EXTENSION  OF  CBEDIT  TO  FOREIGN 
GEAIN  IMPOETEBS  THEOUGH  THE  ¥AE  FINANCE 
COBPOBATION. 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1923. 

United  States  Senate, 

COMHITTEE  ON  AgBICULTTTBE  AND  FOBESTBT, 

WaMngton,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  224,  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  S^tor  Gecnge  W.  Noiiis  presiding. 

Preeent:  Seiiators  Norris  (chnirman),  Capper,  Keyes,  Ncnbedk,  McKmley,  Bans- 
dell,  Hairiaon,  and  Heflin. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpoae  of  hMnng  witnesses  on  S.  41^,  a  bill  intioduced  by  Senator 
Norbeck. 

(The  bill  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

4132,  Sixty-fieventh  CongnBS,  fonrtli  Mssioiul 

A  BILL  To  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  and 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  prosecnticHi  of  the  war,  to  provide  credits  for  industries  and  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States  necessary  or  contributory  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  superviie 
the  issuance  of  securities,  and  for  other  purposes/  approved  April  5, 1918,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"jB<  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when  used  in  this  act  the  term  'person'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  an  individual  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  partnership  com- 
posed of  such  citizens,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  one  of  the  component  States  thereof,  or  an  association  composed  of  such  citizens, 
partnerships,  or  corporations. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  War  Finance  Corporation  act,  approved  Ajoil  5, 1918,  as  amended, 
ia  amended  by  adding  after  aectbn  28  of  TiHe  I  ihem^  a  neivr  BdtiSaXf  to  lead  at 
IdUows: 

*Sec.  29.  That  the  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered — 
"  '(a)  To  purchase,  without  recourse  against  the  drawer  thereof,  and  upon  such 
other  terms  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  as  it  may  determine,  from  any  person  of 
the  United  States  producing  or  dealing  in  foodstuffs  or  wool  or  cotton  products,  or 
any  articles  manufactured  therefrom  in  the  United  States,  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange 
secured  by  bills  of  lading  or  other  instruments  in  writing  conveying  or  securing  met- 
chantable  title  to  said  foodstofib  or  wool  or  ootton  products  or  any  artideB  manufac* 
tared  therefrom  in  the  United  States  when  such  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  are  diawn 
» against  sales  of  said  foodstufEs,  products,  or  manufactured  articles  by  any  such  person 
to  a  foreign  buyer  or  buyers  established  and  doing  business  in  foreign  countries  to  be 
secured  by  proper  and  sufficient  collateral  or  by  the  guaranty  of  a  legally  established 
foreign  government,  or  by  both  such  collateral  and  guaranty  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  directors  of  the  War  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. No  such  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  or  conveyance  of  title  shall  have  a 
maturity  of  more  than  six  months  from  the  time  of  purchase:  Provided^  That  in  the 
discrelaon  of  the  directcm  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  sudi  maturity  may  be 
fixed  not  to  exceed  nine  montha 

"*(b)  To  purchase,  without  recourse  a^inst  the  drawer  or  indorser  thereof,  and 
upon  such  other  terms  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  as  it  may  determine,  from  any 
bank,  banker,  or  trust  company  of  the  United  States,  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  or 
conveyance  of  title,  secured  by  proper  and  sufficient  collateral  or  by  the  guaranty  of 
a  legally  established  foreign  government,  or  by  both  such  collateral  and  guaranty  in 
the  manner  described  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,^  when  said  bank,  banker,  or 


of  the  Umted  States  i«oducing  or  deaUiig  in  foodstuffB,  or  wool  or  oc 
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or  any  artides  manufoctuied  iheie&om  in  the  United  States,  without  recourae  against 

^^^'^Tsaid  corporation  shall  provide  for  the  registration  with  it  of  all  contracts, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  conveyances  of  title  entered  into  between  said  sellers  of  the 
United  States  and  those  foreign  buyers  whose  purchase  contracts  and  drafts  and 
conveyances  of  title  have  collateral  or  guaranties  as  provided  herein.  Purchases  of 
draftsor  bills  of  exchange  or  conveyances  of  title  may  be  made  imder  this  section 
at  any  time  prior  to  July  1, 1924.  The  aggregate  amoant  of  such  pnrchaflOTa^ 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  act  diall  not  at  any  time  exoeed  1250,000,000. 

"  *  (c)  That  any  provisions  of  the  War  Finance  CkMporation  act,  as  amended,  ine^^ 
sistent  with  section  29  herein  provided  are  hereby  repealed.'  " 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Norbeck,  w  ho  will  be  your  first  witness? 

Senator  Norbeck.  I  want  to  say  that  this  bill  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Gould,  of  Kewanee, 
Ilh,  who  is  the  first  witness,  and  who  came  down  here  the  first  part  of  December 
and  suggested  that  this  w  as  a  method  of  getting  some  real  relief  for  the  fanner.  I 
sugge^^t  that  you  let  Mr.  Gould  explain  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gould,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATBKBNT  OF  MB.  W.  E.  OOUXJ>,  OF  KEWANBE,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  first  give  your  name,  occupation,  and  residence? 
Mr.  Gould.  W.  E.  Gould,  farmer  and  banker,  KeAvanee,  111- 
The  Chairman.  Now,  vou  may  proceed,  Mr.  Gould. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  presume  that  before  this  committee,  which  is  an  agricidturalcom 
mittee  there  is  not  much  use  of  my  going  into  the  question  of  the  need  of  tiie  tBrmer. 
1  tliink  that  inasmuch  as  this  is  an  agdcultural  conuiaittee  that  point  is  pretty  well 
in  your  minds.  You  know  the  farming  conditions  of  the  country  are  the  worst  that 
they  have  been  for  a  Itmg  time,  espediBUy  in  the  NarOLwest,  in  the  great  wheat-^ow- 
iiiff  States  and  in  the  corn-growing  States. 

Of  course,  the  idea  might  occur  to  you  that  the  prices  which  the  farmers  are  obtain- 
ing are  better  than  they  were,  and.  indeed,  that  they  are  not  so  terribly  low,  but 
the  great  trouble  is,  which  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  will  not  talce  much 
time  on  this  point,  is  the  relation  between  prices  that  is  causing  all  the  difficulty 
that  is,  the  price  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  -what  he  wefto  and  the  price  he  gets^  for  li» 
product.  In  years  gone  by,  when  we  wete  boys,  th«e  w«e  a  sort  of  equa^on  and 
equality  between  tem  prices  and  «aier  things.  Fot  example,  I  used  to  hear  my 
&ther  say  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  represented  a  day's  work,  and  that,  for  many  yws, 
was  a  sort  of  parity  between  farm  prices,  the  price  of  labor  and  other  things,  such  as 
manufectured  articles.  That  parity  existed  until  we  came  to  the  war.  Then  the 
war  came  along  and  pushed  all  the  prices  up.  We  will  suppose  that  represented 
where  mv  hands  are  now  [indicatino;],  and  then  the  prices  of  everything  were  pushed 
up  high.'  Farm  products  and  everything  else  went  up  high.  Manu&ctuml 
stayed  up,  because  of  organized  labor  and  organized  manuiacturers,  hutfaimpwd- 
ucts  got  the  deflation  and  went  way  down  low,  and  there  is  that  distance  [demon- 
stratmgl  between  the  price  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  what  he  buys  and  what 

he  gets  for  what  he  sdto.  ,  .  . 

Wifliin  a  recent  short  period  farm  products  have  come  up  a  little  bit  and  manu- 
factured articles  have  «mo  gone  up,  but  the  scale  has  turned  heavily  against  the 

farmer.  .    ,  .  , 

Now,  the  difficultv  that  the  farmer  has  to-day  is  this  surplus.  11  we  were  on  a 
domestic  basis  in  the' United  States  prices  of  farm  products  would  go  r^tal<M^  with 
other  things,  they  would  go  along  with  the  price  of  oiganized  labor  and  with  the  price 
of  manufactured  articles;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  got  a  surplus  and  that  causes 
the  trouble.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  surplus— and  it  isn't  much,  as  I  will  show  a 
little  later  in  what  I  have  to  say— but  I  want  to  call  your  attt^ntion  to  this  fact,  that  a 
year  ago  20,000,000  bushels  of  com  were  shipped  to  Russia  and  donated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  that  shipment  of  corn  raised  the  price  of  corn  left  in 
this  countr\'  10  cents  a  bushel,  so  that  while  we  gave  away  $10  000,000  ^n  mon^, 
because  of  the  raise  in  the  price  of  3,000,000,000  bushels  of  corn  which  was  left  to  ttie 
extent  of  10  cents  a  bushel,  we  increased  its  value  $300,000,000.  I  am  just  giving  that 
as  an  illustration  to  show  that  if  we  can  get  rid  of  aitenall  amoi^of  WHtpltisitwillliave 

a  good  effect  on  prices.  ,    ^         .    i_  ^ 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  what  the  farmer 
needs  worst  dfiSl  is  a  price  for  his  product.  I  think  the  bills  that  you  have  had 
before  the  Senate  and  House  here  in  Washington  for  credit  are  admirable,  tne  bills, 
and  if  I  were  here  I  would  vote  for  the  main  bills  just  the  same  as  you  probably  will 
vote  for  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  do  not  fully  meet  the  case,  and  that  what 
we  need  in  addition  to  these  credits  is  a  price. 
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T  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of  farmers 
that  are  unable  to  profit  by  this  credit  extendw.  Ttey  are  the  tenant  farmers  of 
the  count]^.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  I  am  told,  are 
tenanta  There  is  another  portion  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  that  are  bor- 
rowed up  to  the  limit  now  and  can  not  borrow  any  more.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
niunb^  is,  but  let  us  say  it  would  be  55  per  c^t  altogether  of  farmers  that  can  not 
benefit  by  any  sort  of  credit  measure.  What  they  want  is  a  price  and  they  need  a 
price  more  than  the  farmer  who  is  able  to  get  credit. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  a  price— I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  price  is  what  the  funowr 
needs,  and  I  do  not  think  I  need  spend  any  time  diacuasing  that— in  orda  to  get  a 
price  there  are  three  things  that  ought  to  be  aone;  thwe  are  iktee  ways  in  which  the 
price  can  be  rGOsed  OB  farm  products. 

First,  we  can  curtail  production;  second,  we  can  orderly  market  what  we  have; 
in  other  words^  hold  back  from  the  market  until  such  times  ^  it  should  be  scdd;  and 
the  third  thing  we  can  do  is  to  Increase  the  market. 

Now,  the  question  of  curtailing  production  I  won't  discuss  at  all,  because  we  do 
not  think  it  is  practicable.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  that  is  not  a 
practical  thing,  although  the  manufacturers  do  it. 

Now,  the  question  of  orderly  marketmg  is  a  very  good  question,  md  the  farm 
bureaus  are  working  on  that  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  I  am  told  by  the  leaders  of  the 
form  bureaus  that  rt  will  be  five  years  before  they  can  really  accomplish  what  they 
want  to  in  the  way  of  orderly  marketing.  That  would  leave  the  third  thing,  namely, 
to  incmase  the  foreign  market  as  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  at  the  present  tinie 
increase  the  price  which  the  farmers  are  obtaining. 

Now,  this  bill  which  Senator  Norbeck  introduced  provides  something  that  will 
increase  prices  by  increasing  foreign  markets.  I  will  just  read  about  three  sentences 
that  will  tell  you  what  the  bill  is.  This  bill  provides  that  the  War  Finance  Cknpotation 
shall  furnish  a  revolving  fund  of  $250,000,000  for  the  puxdiafie  of  drafts  i^ainst  xeroonsi* 
ble  foreign  importers,  guaranteed  by  their  governments,  against  shipments  of  farm 
produete  from  the  United  States.  I  said  ^  waa  tiut  three  Beutenoea.  Itiajti0t<»e 
sentence^ 

Now,  Euroi)e  is  our  only  customer.  Europe  is  not  able  to  buy  from  the  United 
States  with  gold  to-day  because  the  United  States  has  one-half  of  the  gold  of  the  world 
and  there  is  mi^htv  little  left  for  Europe  to  buy  with.  In  the  second  place  Europe 
can  not  buy  by  means  of  exchanging  their  goods  with  the  peoj^le  of  the  United  States 
ou  account  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  at  this  time.  They  are  unable 
to  make  manu£actiued  aiticles  and  send  them  over  and  trade  them  lor  ours  on  account 
of  these  laws.  Thaiefeve,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  sell  Europe  is  to  sell  Europe 
on  credit.  The  question  will  immediately  ame,  gt  cpiUBse,  will  that  credit  be  any 
good.    That  is  a  question  for  us  to  discuss. 

I  am  told  by  the  best  informed  people  that  I  have  been  talkmg  with  that  this  credit 
can  be  handled  so  that  it  will  be  good.  Now,  Senator  Norbeck's  bill  provides  that 
these  foreign  drafts  shall  be  signed  and  guaranteed  by  the  foreign  importer,  and  we 
presume  that  he  is  a  responsible  foreign  importer,  and  that  the  ftxeign  mo^porters  m 
many  of  the  European  countries  to-day  are  good,  many  of  them  are  v«y  reejwnsible, 
and  many  of  ^m  axe  obtaining  some  credit  in  the  United  States  now.  In  addition 
to  that)  this  bill  pis^poses  that  t&e  ftmipi  importer  shall  have  hie  draft  guaranteed  by 
his  government. 

Senator  McKixley.  But  your  bill  does  not  say  thaL  Your  bill  says  that  it  shall 
be  secured  by  proper  or  sufficient  collateral. 
Mr.  Gould.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Senator  McKinley.  But  you  say  that  is  to  be  done  and  in  addition  to  that — — 
Mr.  Gould.  I  will  say  it  can  be  in  addition  or  may  be  in  addition;  let  me  change 

it  in  that  way. 
SenatcH-  MgKini«rt.  But  your  bill  doesn't  pay  that,  then. 

Senator  Norbeck.  I  think  we  changed  the  wording  of  the  bill  before  1  introduced 
it  I  think  Mr.  Nelson  and  I  went  over  it  and  changed  it  somewhat  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  it  under  discussion  of  the  board,  not  knowing  how  many  of  th^ 
foreign  governments  really  had  authority  to  guarantee. 

Senator  McKinley.  That  is,  you  have  changed  his  bill? 

Senator  Norbfxk.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Gould.  The  thought  being  this,  that  the  War  Finance  Corporation  would  have 
di0cretion  to  take  ocdiimry  foreign  importers'  paper  if  they  considered  it  good  and 
it  was  imperly  colh^teraliKed,  or  they  could  take  the  &»eign  government's  indorse- 
ment, or  they  could  take  both  the  foreign  government  and  the  importer  and  the 
coUateral,  the  thought  being  to  leav«  it  to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  as  to  what 
yfoiBiA  be  (he>  best  {Kuliey. 


4       wxsssm  Gw  OBmsx  to  i-obbign  obms  imfobiebs. 


There  are  one  or  two  things  I  want  to  say  about  the  bill.   One  of  them  is  that  this 
lall  does  not  provide  espemllv  that  the  Government  shall  go  into  business.    I  do 
not  know  much  about  Washington.    I  am  down  in  lUinois.and  I  read  the  papers 
down  there,  and  the  papers  say  fliat  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  })ill  through  Washington 
wherein  the  Government  has  to  go  into  the  business  of  buying  or  seUii>g  ^^.P^ 
of  that  sort.   You  know  more  about  that  than  I  do,  but  I  want  to  aay  l^t  tius^taU  . 
does  not  provide  that  the  Government  should  go  into  burinoB.   ^H^VjV  provides 
that  the  Government,  which  is  aheady  in  the  loaning  business-the  War  Finance 
Conxwation  has  aheady  loaned  money— and  this  bill  simply  joovides  that  it  will  go 
just  one  step  further  and  instead  of  loaning  it  to  people  here  m  Amenca,  that  they 
will  loan  it  to  people  without  the  United  States.         ^   ^     .     .      _^  . 
The  Chairman.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  loan  money  to  the  foreign  imperterf 
Mr  Gould.  Yes;  that  is  the  effect  of  it.  ,   .   .  ,  '        ^-l.  t. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  to  take  such  credits  as  m  their  judgment  they  may  tduiK 

Gould.  That  is  it;  that  is  exactly  the  idea.  ,       ,  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  aak  you  this,  although  I  may  be  early  ynth  my  questaon, 
with  respect  to  the  time  limit.  The  time  provided  in  the  biU  is  ax  numths,  with  & 
proviso  wat  it  can  be  extfflmded  to  nine  months? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  time  enough?  Many  ot  these  foreign  gov- 
ernments won't  be  able  to  pay  in  that  length  of  time  from  the  evidence  we  have. 

Mr  Gould.  The  hiW  provides  primarily  for  the  foreign  impOTter,  and  we  benerve 
in  that  length  of  time  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  turnover  so  that  he  wuld  p^ 

The  Chajrman.  He  won't  be  able  to  torn  himaeU  by  sellii^  the  stuff,  will  hef 

Mr.  €rOiru>.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  will? 

Mr.  GoutD.  I  think  they  will.  . 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  evidence  on  that  pomt.'  ,  ^i+v 

Mr  Gould  No;  I  haven't  anv  evidence  to  offer,  except  that  I  have  talked  wittt 
two  or  three  exporters  who  have  done  this  kind  of  business;  in  fact,  they  are  domg 

^  The  Chairman.  And  they  think  they  can  get  the  money  in  six  months? 

Ite^cSuraMAN^'We  had  some  testimony  here  some  time  a^  on  a  bill  iMt  was 
dialed  a  year  ago  last  March,  from  representatives  of  some  of  the  foreign  Cjovem- 
ments,  and  I  remember  their  testimony,  on  cotton,  for  instance,  was  to  the  effect 
that  they  wanted  as  long  as  three  years'  time  on  some  of  it,  at  least. 

Mr  Gould.  I  have  been  told  that  there  have  been  credits  turned  over  there  in  a 
more' or  less  limited  way  for  30  days,  60  and  90  days,  some  few  as  long  as  MX  m^ths, 
but  most  of  the  credits  were  even  shorter  than  the  tame  I  have  mentioned.  However, 
that  would  be  a  matter  that  could  be  determined  hitar  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  speak  of  it  now  because  it  is  quite  important  at  this  tune,  it 
loDirer  time  is  needed  to  do  the  business,  and  we  still  think  it  ought  to  be  done  we 
wSkt  to  give  them  that  time  in  this  IhU  so  tha^it  could  be  extended  and  so  as  t» 

make  it  work  in  a  practical  way.  *  „„ 

Mr  Gould  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  tune  (ixtended  longer,  so  tar  as 

I  am  concerned,  and  then  the  short  time  would  take  care  of  itself.  . 
There  is  one  other  thought  I  wanted  to  mention,  and  that  is  if  we  are  going  to  do  v«y 

much  for  the  farmer  it  ought  to  be  done  pretty  «K>n.  'Hus 

operate  right  away.  In  other  words,  the  War  Finance  COTporatami  w  tcwiay  in  exist- 
ence; they  have  $500,000,000  capital.  They  have  loaned  out  «ometlung  like  $200,^ 
000  000  of  that,  and!  wntold  that  that  is  being  paid  back  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
ThS  w^theTst  that  I  heard,  when  I  talked  to  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  who  was 
compUmenting  himself  on  the  speed  with  which  the  moni^y  was  bwng  Paid  back. 
ThereTould  be  available  at  the  present  time  $300,000,000  to  $3oO,000,(X)0.  Now,  ftat 
is  an  organization  that  is  already  organized,  already  doing  business,  and  we  oouldpv© 
quick  and  immediate  relief.  In  other  words,  if  the  Congress  2^ 
would  pass  this  bill,  in  one  week's  time  it  could  function;  you  would  nothaveto  org^- 
ize  any  great  affair,  but  itis  ready  to  do  buflinesB now.  .        *  i. 

just  one  other  thou^t.  I  do  not  want  to  tire  you,  but  that  is  that  when  we 
help  the  fimer  we  help  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  I  know  I  need  not  dwejl  on 
that  with  the  committee  to  which  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  here  to-day  It  the 
fonners  are  prosperous  they  will  buy  from  the  manu  acturc  rs  they  Y^^lbave  money 
to  pay  their  Sebts,  their  interest,  and  taxes;  that  will  immedmtely  reflect  back  on  ttj 
coiintry  and  make  the  whole  country  prosperous  You  will  ^gl^e  mt^  me  on 
without  any  further  discussion  of  it,  I  am  sure.  The  mampomt  I  want  to  bung  ontia 
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this,  that  the  farmer  needs  a  price  worse  than  anything  else,  and  the  way  to  get  that 
price  is  to  give  him  a  foreign  market.  When  he  gets  this  foreign  market  and  gets  a 
price  he  is  prosperous.    When  he  is  prosperous  the  rest  of  the  country  is  prosperous. 

Now  a':!  to  the  amount  of  grain  that  should  be  taken  out  of  the  country  m  Older  to 
raise  the  price,  I  have  taken  thatquestion  up  carefully  willi some  men  who  ue  weU 
posted  on  these  things,  and  they  teU  me  if  we  could  send  out  of  the  United  States 
fifty  to  seventy  million  bushels  of  wheat— that  is  a  small  amount,  and  it  doeen  t  take 
much  to  change  it— that  it  would  cause  the  price  to  rise  very  mat(»iaUy. 

Senator  Norbbck.  How  much  did  we  send  out  last  year? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  am  unable  to  tell;  I  haven't  those  figures. 

Senator  McKinley.  I  imagine  we  exported  150,000,000  bushels. 

Mr  Ooi  ld  I  think  so.  I  am  told  that  another  50,000,000  bushels  sent  out  would 
raise  the  price  very  materially,  and  I  am  also  told  that  30,000,000  bushete  of  corn 
taken  out  of  the  United  States  to-day  would  add  pretty  nearly  25  per  cent  to  the 
price  of  corn.  I  am  told  that  15,000,000  bushels  of  oats  would  do  the  same  ljung.  In 
other  words,  that  100,000,000  bushels  of  gram  taken  out  of  the  United  StatM  to-day 
would  remove  the  surplus  and  would  cAuse  the  price  to  go  up  on  a  panty  with  manu- 
foctured  articles  and  arganised  labor. 

I  thank  you.  gentlemen.  ,  j  ^  i. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Omaha,  is  here,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

SfjlTSlfSNT  OF  aEOBGlE  A.  B.OBEBTS,  OMAHA,  HXBR. 

The  I  H AIRMAN.  Mr.  Roberts,  please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation? 

Mr  Roberts.  George  A.  Roberts,  Omaha,  Nebr.  I  am  in  the  grain  business,  the 
banking  business,  and  I  own  considerable  farm  lands  and  operate  them  in  Nebraska. 

Thetiiing  that  interests  me  in  these  bills  that  have  been  introduced  here  is  the 
provision  that  should  be  made  for  two  classes  of  farmers;  that  is,  the  tenant  farmer 
who  owns  no  land  on  which  to  borrow,  and  secondly,  the  class  of  fanners  who  have 
already  boiTowed  to  the  limit  and  have  no  more  collateral  on  which  to  borrow.  Now, 
those  two  classes  of  farmers  come  first,  the  tenant  farmer  who  owns  no  land  on  which 
lo  borrow  money,  and  the  farmer  who  aheady  has  borrowed  up  to  the  tanit  ^d  has 
no  more  collateral  on  which  to  borrow.  The  only  relief  tiiat  I  can  see  for  tlMBe  farmeiB 
is  to  give  them  a  price  for  their  product  if  we  are  going  to  ^ble  them  to  pay  the 
debts  they  already  owe  and  to  continue  fanning.  ,  ■ 

I  tiiink  as  a  grain  merchant,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  developed  in  hurope 
in  the  way  of  exports  of  grain.  But,  as  Mr.  Gould  has  said,  those  countries  over  there 
can  not  pay  cash,  as  they  did  before  the  war,  and  it  is  going  to  be  necessary,  if  we 
develop  those  fields  and  find  new  fields  for  our  agricultural  products,  to  extend  to 
those  people  credit  and  take  the  best  collateral,  the  best  aecuxity  ^^$et; 
and  1  tliink  this  revolving  fund  mentioned  in  the  Norbeck  bill  of  5ZaO,«»,U0U  is  a 
thin"  that  will  solve  that  problem.  In  fact  I  do  not  thuik  the  Government  would 
have  to  expend  a  hundred  milUon,  because  I  Hiink  &e  efiect  «f  tiie  biU  alone  would 
raise  tihe  {nice  to  the  faurmer. 

The  Ci^RHAN.  Do  you  export  any  grain? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  personaUy. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  sell? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  of  course,  we  sell  to  the  big  elevator  concerns,  such  as  we  have 
in  ( )maha.  Avith  whicli  you  are  of  course  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  outside  of  Omaha?  . 

Mr  Roberts.  No,  because  in  the  export  business,  when  you  get  m  the  export 
business  it  is  business  that  comes  in  half  nultion,  million,  or  three  or  four  million 
bushel  lote.  That  is  all  handled  in  big  biUs.  Of  couiae  it  has  to  be  first  accumulated 
in  the  terminal  devators.  .     ,        ,       >  u 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  gram;  from  whom  do  you  purcliase  it. 

Mr.  RoBKRT.s.  From  the  Nabraska  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  You  buv  directly  from  the  producer?  „     j  „ 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  do  a  consignment  business.   They  send  it  in  to  seU  and  we  sell 

it  to  the  best  advantage.   We  just  do  a  commission  business,  and  of  course  the  pram 

comes  from  the  difierent  States  tributary  to  Omaha. 
The  Chairman.  That  grain  ccMnes  from  the  elevator  man? 

The  Chaibman.  It  isn't  always  the  producer  that  you  buy  it  from? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  directly  from  the  farmer.  The  farmer  sells  to  his  own  elevator 
man;  it  is  accumulated  in  the  country  elevators;  the  country  elevators  ship  it  m  to  the 
terminal  markets,  where  it  is  accumulated  and  moves  on  to  the  seaboard,  and  by  the 
tinae  it  gete  to  the  seaboard  it  is  in  very  big  quantities. 
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The  ('hairman.  "WTiat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  I  want  to  trace  the  wheat.  The 
man  who  produces  it  sells  hrat  to  the  local  elevator? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  local  elevator  man  sells  to  you? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaikicak.  And  you  sdl  to  tiie  exporter? 

Mr.  BoBSBTS.  No;  we  sdl  to  tibe  terminal  elevator  man  in  the  market; 

The  Chaibxan.  You  Bell  to  the  terminal  elevator  man? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  sell  to  the  terminal  elevator  where  it  is  accumulated. 

Thd  Chairman.  To  whom  does  he  sell? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  sells  as  a  usual  thing  to  the  exporter  and  the  miller.  He  die- 
tributos  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  sells  to  the  miller  then  it  goes  to  th^  final  mau,  jmbably, 
but  when  he  exports  it  he  sells  it  to  the  expOTter? 
Mr.  RoBBBTS.  Yes. 

The  Ghahoiak.  And  to  whom  does  the  exftorter  sell  it? 
Mr.  KofBBBTS.  The  exporter  must  sell  it  to  the  fcareigner. 
The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  impwter  in  Euimpe? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  does  the  importer  in  Em^ope  sell? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  presume  he  sells  to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  to  whom  he  sells  would  be  considered  the  ccmsumer  of 
the  wheat? 
Mr.  RoBBBTS.  Yes;  the  ultimate  consumer. 

the  OteAiBXAM.  Can  you  state  liiat  these  profits  that  these  various  men,  traang  the 
wheat  now  from  the  bcgLani^  to  the  miUw  ov^  in  Europe,  make,  how  much  each 

one  of  th^  makes? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  a  long  story,  and  it  varies  so  that  you  can  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  general  idea  as  to  how  mu(^h  per  bushel  that  uieans 
from  the  time  vou  get  it  from  the  producer  to  the  time  the  foreign  miller  gets  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Th^  is 
the  freight  rate,  for  instance. 

The  Ghaeuaak.  Yes;  we  und^tand  tiuit*  •    •  u 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  I  nught  accumulate  a  million  bushels  of  gram  in  Omaha, 
and  by  the  time  it  would  reach  the  fellow  on  the  <rther  side  I  might  lose  :i!50.000  or 
maybe  make  $100,000;  you  can't  tell.  It  is  like  any  other  business.  But  with  reprd 
to  grain  or  any  farm  product,  I  would  say— for  example,  you  spoke  of  wanting  three 
years'  time  on  cotton  for  foreign  governments.  Cotton  must  be  manufactured  into 
another  article,  and  it  is  a  long  story  before  the  returns  comem;  but  grain  is  something 
that  moves  quickly,  is  handled  quickly,  and  it  doesn't  take  so  long  to  get  a  return 
on  it.  I  don't  see  why  the  fweign  imports  would  want  more  than  a  year.  I  aoa  t 
think  the  average  fellow  would  want  mwe  than  six  montte'  time^  because  it  le  sraae- 
thjBg  that  can  be  tiunoed  over  quickly.  ^      ^       ,  . 

The  Chaibman.  But  somebody  must  hold  the  large  bulk  of  the  wheat  from  the  time 
it  is  produced  until  it  is  consumed.  It  is  produced  withui  a  comparatively  shoit 
length  of  time  but  we  take  a  year  to  consume  it.    Somebody  must  hold  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir.  ,  . 

Senator  Ransdell.  On  what  theory  do  you  reason  that  this  extension  of  credit 
would  add  considerably  to  the  consumption  of  wheat  and  thereby  increase  the  price? 
How  do  you  figure  that  out?  Do  these  people  have  not  enough  wheat  to  eat  tiiat  tiiey 
would  buy  mare  if  we  would  oeSl  it  to  them  on  credit?  ,       .  TXTt. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  The  increased  deoiand  wmld  make  the  pnre.  When 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  anvthins:   ^  . 

Senator  Ransdem**  We  understand  that,  but  would  the  increased  credit  increase 

the  demand? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  makes  you  say  that?  Ale  you  pretty  sure  that  they  have 
not  got  enough  wheat  now,  that  they  need  more?  , 

Mr.  BoBSRTO.  Bef<»e  the  war,  if  you  w^e  familiar  with  conditiona  m  £ui^,  you 
know  that  Russia  was  the  biggest  expc»i;er  ol  wheat  in  the  world. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes.  t-  j  4-1 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  one  country  raised  more  breadstuffs  that  they  supplied  to  other 
countries  than  any  other  country  in  the  workl.  We  all  know  that  Russia  is  down  and 
out  now  and  not  supplying  it.  j    i.  x  xi.  • 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes;  we  know  that,  but  do  you  understand  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  foodstuffs  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  That  they  would  buy  a  great  deal  more  of  that  to  eat  if  they 
could  get  it,  is  that  tlie  idea? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  .  ,    «   ,^       ^i.  .   x  ^  j  *u 

S^tor  RANflDBtt-  What  evidence  have  you  of  that?   I  see  that  stated  in  the 
papere  occamnally  myself,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  any  evidence  ot  it. 
Mr  RoBWrrs.  We  just  have  to  take  the  statistics.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  GoOT4>.  We  wiU  have  a  man  a  little  later  who  wiU  give  us  evidence  of  that, 
nator 

'  ^Senator  Ransdell.  All  right.    I  will  be  glad  to  have  it,  because  ttiat  ia  reaUy  an 

important  point.    You  want  more  markets?  ,j  •    .  «!.  *  u 

Mr  Roberts.  Yes.  sir;  to  bronden  OUT  nuurloetB.  I  woidd  just  hke  to  make  this 
statement,  in  order  that  you  may  have  this  ctearly  in  mind  when  you  are  talking 
leeislatioii.  I  am  going  to  a*  you  geilftlemen  to  keep  in  mind  the  tenant  farmer, 
who  has  no  land  on  which  to  borrow  money;  you  must  get  something  that  is  going  to 
help  him  Then  you  want  to  keep  in  mind  the  class  of  farmers .  which  is  the  very  large 
maioritv  that  can  not  borrow  monev,  it  makes  no  difference  how  much  is  ottered  to 
them  because  thev  have  no  further  collateral.  I  have  a  couple  ol  country  banks 
and  1  know  what  the  situation  is  in  Nebraska.  It  doesn't  make  any  diEEerence  how 
much  monev  vou  put  into  those  banks  to  offer  those  fannere  m  the  way  of  further 
<;redit8.  beckuse  the  Government  or  nobody  etee  is  going  to  lend  money  to  a  man 
who  can  not  put  up  satisfactory  coUateial.  That  »  the  position  of  those  people. 
They  can  not  borrow  any  more  money  if  we  w«ape  to  ofsw  it  to  them,  because  tney 

haven't  the  ccdhiteral.  .  ,    ^ , 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  this  bill  help  the  first  class  that  you  speak  of  by  lucreasuig 

the  price  of  his  product,  as  you  say?  ,  ,    ^.l  ♦ 

Mr  RoBERT.s.  Rv  increasing  prices  of  products.  I  believe  it  wUl  enable  themto 
pay  off  the  debts  that  they  already  owe;  it  will  keep  them  goii^.  Those  are  the  two 
classes  that  you  must  keep  in  mind.  You  increase  die  Iwmt  of  the  Federal  land  1  >a^ik3 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  and  that  is  good  for  those  who  e»  take  advantage  of  it.  Ihe 
exitending  of  credit  to  a  certain  ehies  of  people  is  good  for  those  that  can  toke  advantage 
of  it,  but  to  take  the  majority  of  the  farmers,  the  only  salvation  thev  have  is  to  give 
them  an  increase  in  price  for  their  product  so  that  they  can  pay  the  debts  they  already 
owe.  In  passing  legislation  for  the  farmers  you  nuist  keep  in  mind  those  things,  the 
ones  tlwt  can  take  advanU^  of  it  and  those  that  can  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  IX)UIS  G.  MICHAEL. 

The  t'HMRMW.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation,  Mr.  lCid»d.? 
Mr.  Michael.  1  am  at  present  foreign  agricultural  ectmomiist  for  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture.  o 
Tie  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  wilii  the  Department  el  Agncuiture.' 
Mr.  Michael.  About  15  months. 
TheOHAiKMAN.  \^Tiat  was  vour  business  before  that"? 

Mr.  Michael.  Before  that  ^ I  was  business  representative  for  a  special  companv 
or^nized  bv  certain  oflicials  of  the  National  City  banking  interests  and  others  alhed 
with  them  to  go  to  the  Baltic  and  attempt  to  sell  American  goods  to  those  lltttte 

countries  about  the  Baltic.  .  »  « 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  H»t  bufflnflss? 
Mr.  MiCHABL.  About  seven  months.  ,.„„9 
The  Chairman.  During  those  seven  months  you  traveled  through  Europe,  did  you ! 
Mr.  Michael.  I  traveled  in  Europe.    I  traveled  all  through  the  Baltic  .^;;tate8 
I  lived  five  months  in  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  and  because  I  think  this  is  incidental 
to  what  1  am  going  to  say  to  vou.  you  should  know  that  I  spent  seven  months  "1.191/ 
and  101 S  making  a  grain'survev  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia  for  a  gram  8yndiCT.te 
organized  bv  (ion.  Samuel  McRoberts,  of  the  National  City  Bank.^  fteyious  to  tlwt 
time  1  spent  six  and  a  half  years  in  the  Bhick  Sea  exporting  grain  b^t  under  ftie 
Russian  Government  instructing  Russian  peasants  in  Ameisesa  methods  of  agncultttve. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  there  before  the  war" 

Mr.  Michael.  I  was  there  from  1909  up  unUl  the  middle  of  1916.  Do  you  want  me 
to  make  a  general  statement  of  conditions  as  I  saw  them? 

The  Cii.viRMAN.  Yes,  if  you  will.  .     ,  u   ..^^  ^  • 

Mr  Micii\el  In  these  last  14  months  I  have  been  in  the  Danube  States  investi- 
gating the  agricultural  situation  more  particularly  with  regard  to  ^he  Production  of 
cereals.  We  heard  that  Rumania  was  talking  about  exporting^-aai^-brfore  tne 
war  Rumania  was,  next  to  Russia,  the  greatest  competitor  of  tlie  Umted  States  in  xma 
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district  in  the  wheat  business,  and  she  had  issued,  in  her  propaganda,  the  statement 
that  she  had  doubled  her  wheat  area,  had  doubled  her  potential  wheat  production 
and  had  begun  to  make  contracts  with  France  to  the  extent  of  more  than  11,000,000 
bushels  for  deliveiy  from  the  1921  crop.  So  I  diot  over  to  Rumania  to  investigate 
the  sdtuatiott  and  found  that  instead  of  having  a  potmtial  export  to  the  amount  of 
96^000,000  bushels,  as  she  had  claimed,  that  she  could  not  expmt  more  than  10,000,000 
bushels,  and  that  all  she  actually  did  export  from  the  1921  crop  was  3,200,000  bushels. 

There  has  been  a  great  drop  in  wheat  production  throughout  all  the  Danube  States. 
Not  for  this  committee,  but  it  just  happened  that  way,  1  was  working  yesterday  on 
these  figures,  and  they  are  very  pertinent. 

Before  the  war  Rumania  exported  about  62,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  All  that  she 
could  export  in  1921  was,  as  I  said  3,200,000  bushels. 

Bulgaria,  before  the  war,  exported  5,900,000  bushels,  and  all  she  could  export  in 
1^1  was  2,700,000  bushels. 

Yugoslavia  exported  before  the  war— that  is,  all  those  little  territories  that  now  form 
Yugodavia— 3,400,000  bushels  and  in  1921  she  exported  4,200,000.  That  is  an  in- 
ctease,  and  that  I  must  tell  you,  is  due  to  the  organization  of  trade  in  the  part  i>t  the 
territory  she  had  acquired  up  the  Danube,  and  that  her  western  territory  has  actually 
suffered  for  want  of  foodstuffs,  because  the  trade  routes  had  not  yet  been  established 
between  eastern  Yugoslavia  and  western  Yugoslavia. 

Hungary  before  the  war  exported  23,500,000  bushels,  and  in  1921  all  ahe  could  expart 

was  2,800,000.  ,    ^  ,  ^ 

That  makes  a  total  of  normal  average  exports  before  the  war  of  95,000,000  buaheifl»of 
wheat  from  those  four  little  Danube  States,  and  in  1921  the  most  that  they  could 
export  was  13,000,000  bushds,  or  there  was  a  drop  of  about  82,000,000  bushels  in 

exportable  surplus. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  for  1922  for  those  countries? 
Mr.  Michael.  They  have  not  made  up  their  exports  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  say  from  your  knowledge  whether  it  will  be  an  increase? 

Mr.  Michakl.  No,  sir;  in  Rumania  there  will  be  no  export  from  the  1922  crop. 
Some  little  may  seep  out,  but  it  W(m*t  amount  to  anything.  She  has  prohibited  the 
export  of  foodstuffs.  I  spent  21  days  traveling  tJuough  Bulgaria  and  she  had  a  short- 
i^e  of  wheat,  and  I  doubt  if  Bulgaria  can  export  more  than  100,000  to  150,000  tons. 

Yugoslavia  has  prohibited  the  export  of  foodstuffs.  She  realizes  what  her  situation 
was  last  year  and  the  Government  itself  is  now  taking  the  giain  from  the  excess  dis- 
tricts and  sending  it  over  into  the  west  to  feed  her  own  peoples. 

Hungary,  through  bad  lesfislation,  has  practically  ruined  her  wheat-flour  trade. 
They  have  always  manufactured  most  of  their  wheat  into  flour.  Therefore,  this  year, 
from  the  1922  crop,  we  can  expect  very  little  wheat  from  the  Danube  Basin. 

Senator  Harbison.  What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  other  European  couuteiee 
that  did,  befcMre  the  war,  export  wheat? 

Mr.  Michael.  You  refer  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michael.  Most  of  the  other  European  countries  were  importing  countries. 
The  only  other  grain-exporting  country  was  Russia.  Before  the  war,  taking  wheat 
alone,  Russia  exported  161,760,000  bushels  annually.  All  of  this  export  wheat  came 
from  a  very  restricted  district,  right  uound  the  Black  Sea,  I  should  say  about  150  to 
200  miles  wide,  including  Besarabia,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Rimiania.  I  worked  in 
thk  field,  and  at  the  imsent  time  theie  is  sometbiiig  like  30,000^000  acres  that  ate 

lying  there  idle. 

Senator  Norbeck.  Which  were  formerly  under  cultivation? 

Mr.  Michael.  They  were  formerly  under  cultivation.  It  hasn't  even  been  taken 
up  bv  the  peasants.  This  land  was  offered  in  1921  by  the  Moscow  Government  as 
concessions,  possible  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists,^  to  come  in  and  develop  the 
coimtry,  if  they  would  come  in  and  operate  the  land  with  tractors. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  offer.accepted  at  aU? 

Ifr.  MzcKABi*.  It  wasn't  accepted  at  all.  There  was  no  possible  guaranty. 

Senator  Norbeck.  Then  you  feel  that  there  is  a  resJi  doiM^  in  Simpe  for  oui 
grain  if  we  could  offer  it  on  a  little  different  terms? 

Mr.  Michael.  There  is  a  demand  and  somebody  is  going  to  fill  it.  It  is  either  the 
•United  States  that  is  going  to  fill  it  or  the  Arger.rine  or  Canada. 

Senator  Nukbeck.  Would  a  reasonable  extension  of  credit  on  our  part  give  us  a 
good  field  in  those  markets,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Michael.  In  all  of  these  coimtries  there  is  a  very  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  and  they  want  to  be  in  aasociation  with  the  United  States  

Senator  Habbisok.  You  don't  mean  the  League  of  Nations? 

Mr.  TUbmASL,  No:  I  mean  
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Senator  Harrison.  I  understand. 

Mx.  IbcKASL.  I  mean  friendly  relations  

Senator  HAJmisoN.  Yes;  trade  relations. 

Mr.  MiCHABL.  I  have  always  been  treated  beautifully  simply  on  my  status  as  an 
ionerican  citizen.  There  is  a  very  close  association  between  the  feeding  of  people 
and  national  policies.  Almost  all  of  these  Governments  are  interested  in  having  their 
people  fed  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  and  they  take  a  greater  or  less  part  in  the 
getting  of  foodstuffs  to  their  people  and  controlling  the  sale  and  consumption  rate  of 
foodstuffs,  and  for  that  reason,  of  course,  they  would  look  v«y  favorably  on  anything 
that  would  help  them  to  feed  their  people. 

Now,  as  I  look  at  this  situation  of  credit  of  a  country,  it  depends  on  whether  or  not 
its  people  are  working.  You  will  find  throughout  most  of  these  Danube  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Rumania— and  the  Rumanian  peasant  isn't  to  be  blamed  for  not 
working,  because  he  has  been  abominably  treated— but  in  all  the  other  countries 
the  people  are  working,  they  are  earning  money  or  its  equivalent.  In  many  of  these 
countries  it  is  a  part  of  the 'manufacturer's  duty  to  furnish  his  working  people  with  a 
certain  amount  in  kind— meat,  flour,  and  other  things— and  if  a  merchant  has  a  chance 
to  turn  grain  over  to  a  manufacturer  and  get  his  money  for  it,  it  will  be  of  very  great 
help  to  such  a  m^hant,  and  he  will  look  to  the'maiket  that  gives  hmtthiBadvantage 
n^er  than  when  root  cash  is  required. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  is,  that  if  grain  is  given  to  a  manufacturer  who 
pays  his  laborers  in  kind,  as  you  say,  before  that  man  can  get  the  money  to  pay  for 
It,  won't  he  have  to  realize  on  the  things  that  he  is  manuftu^turing? 

Mr.  Michael.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiere  vriW  he  get  the  money? 
Mr.  Michael.  You  mean  the  manufacturer  himself? 

The  Chairman.  The  man  who  buys  the  wheat,  and,  as  I  underhand  it,  that  would  be 
the  manufacturer  to  some  extent? 

ib.  MiCHARif.  I  do  not  know  about  the  grain  trade,  how  those  things  are  epecificaUy 
handled.   I  made  my  studies  from  the  standpoint  of  production  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  is  this,  whether  the  time  allowed  in  the  bill 
is  sufficient  to  be  practical  and  workable;  that  is,  six  months. 

Mr.  Michael.  Most  of  the  people  over  there  are  accustomed  to  long  credits,  and  while 
the  turnover  could  probably  be  made  in  six  months,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  a 
consignment,  of  course  nine  months  or  a  year  is  much  better. 

Senator  Harbison.  What  kind  of  security  do  you  tihink  they  could  put  up? 

Mr,  IbcHABL.  I  should  judge  a  governmental  guaranty. 

Senator  Harkison.  Do  you  thiiU:  they  have  any  o&w  securities  tiiataieadfiqu^ 
Mr-  MiCHABL.  That  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  guaranty,  taking  those  places  where  people  are  at 
work,  in  places  where  the  manufacturers  are  employing:  people,  would  we  run  very 
much  risk  in  selling  to  those  people  even  -without  aguaranty,  but  not  having  anything 
further  than  their  own  personal  obligations? 

Mr.  Michael.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  from  traveling  around  among  these  peoples 
that  their  integrity  is  quite  as  high  as  ouis.  They  are  not  rascals. 

'Rie  Ghaibman.  They  are  h<mest? 

Mr.  MioHABL.  They  are  honest,  just  the  same  as  our  people  we. 
The  Ghairk AN.  They  want  to  pay? 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  a  question  of  their  ability  to  do  so? 
Mr.  Michael.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  is  in  the  manufacturing  business  and  buys  his  em- 
ployees, and  is  successful,  he  will  pay  his  debts? 

Mr.  MiOHABii.  Yea,  sir.  That  is  my  impression  from  talking  wim  laige  niunbets 
of  people  in  those  different  countries,  ^ 

Smator  HAHBiacm.  You  think.  there  are  a  lot  of  solvent  mdustnes  over  there  in 
those  sections? 

JMr  AIicHAEL  "Yes 

Senator  Harrison.  And  they  could  put  up  security,  even  though  the  Go\  eniment 
might  come  in  and  back  up  that  security? 

Mr.  AlicHAEL.  Well,  yes;  I  suppose  so.  ,  .  •  ■ 

Senator  Norbeck.  Under  the  bill  the  governments  would  mdwse  wevt  businesa 
men  in  the  purd&ase  of  foodstuffs^? 

Mr.  Michael.  Perhaps  this  memorandum  I  have  here  would  interest  you.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  consul  at  Prague,  in  which  he  says  that  the  State  control 
of  the  flour  market  by  the  Czechoslavakian  Government  since  October,  191S,  was  a 
contimiation  of  the  State  control  under  the  Austrian  regime,  and  lasted  until  August 
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1,  1922.  The  exclusive  coutrol  by  the  State  was  partly  giveu  up  beginning  September 
3,  1921,  after  which  time  only  a  part  of  the  grain  production  (40,000  carloads)  was 
requisitioned  by  the  State  from  the  laige  fanaem  at  a  fixed  price  ior  the  purpose  of 
mx&i^yhag  the  pocnrer  claaaes. 

Hiese  governments  are  accustomed  to  ioekiBg  after  their  poor  people  and  seeing 
that  their  poor  people  get  breadstuffs  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  at  a  rate  less  than  that 
at  which  the  upper  classes  get  it.  They  pay  ior  it.  They  do  not  make  paupesa  of 
their  people. 

'*Durinii:  the  period  of  exclusive  state  Control  the  whole  of  the  population  was  sup- 
plied with  Hour  by  the  state.  The  average  prices  during  this  and  the  followino^ 
Ix?riod  of  part  state  control  of  the  flour  market,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  floui*  on  the  open 
market,  are  dhown  on  tile  ineloaed  table. 

During  the  pexiod  from  September,  1921,  to  Au^t,  1922,  &,000»000  p&raom  were 
mspphidd  with  flour  by  the  state  at  a  fixed  (low)  price,  whereas  the  more  well  to  do 
classes,  about  4,000,000,  had  to  but  same  in  the  open  market  at  a  higher  price  and  Ae 
growers  (farmers  )  with  dependent  members  and  workers  (about  4,000,000)  wexe  ex- 
cluded from  state  supply. 

Senator  Norbeck.  Do  you  feel  that  a  guaranty  by  those  governments  would  mean 
ultimate  payment? 

Ifr.  Michael*  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it.  These  governments  are  on  the 
rise.  Hieyare  coming  back,  some  dower  and  aome  laster. 

Senator  JBL&brisok.  And  you  feel  that  there  are  lots  of  people  in  industries  that 
might  have  good,  adequate  secuitiea,  which  would  make  anyone  selling  in  this 
country  perfectly  safe,  without  guaranty  upon  the  part  of  tiie  go^mments^  don't  you? 

Mr.  Michael.  That  also  might  be. 

Senator  Hakrisox.  You  say  that  might  be? 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes.  As  the  thing  is  organized  over  there,  the  feeding  <rf  the  people 
is  more  or  less  under  national  control. 

Senator  Hajuoson.  It  has  been  contended  hen  by  some  in  opposition  to  this 
proposition  that  in  tike  first  place  there  is  no  maricet  there,  that  there  la  no  denumd  iw 
It,  that  they  are  getti3Bg  all  tiiey  want.  Do  you  agree  wilh  that  statement? 

Mr.  Michael.  I  do  not;  I  positively  do  not. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  is  contended  also  that  they  haven't  got  any  securities  to  put 
up.  and  if  they  did  have  them  that  they  could  buy  the  grain  without  amy  snch  r^dief 

as  this.    Do  you  agi^oe  with  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Michael.  My  impression  is  that  is  not  so.  But  I  haven't  investigated  it  from 
that  side  and  would  not  like  to  say. 

Senator  Harrison.  In  other  words,  they  have  the  securities  but  haven't  got  the 
credit? 

Mr.  Michael.  I  think  they  haven't  got  the  credit.  My  impression  is  that  many  of 
tiiose  concerns  could  make  a  very  good  ibhag  ont  of  their  buaUieiB  ii  they  had  the 

credit. 

The  Chairman.  In  mentioning  the  conntriea  here  you  have  said  nothing  about 
Poland.    Why  do  you  omit  Poland? 
Mr.  Michael.  Because  I  haven't  been  in  Poland. 
The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  about  the  conditions  there? 
Mr.  Michael.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norbbck.  What  is  your  impression  about  conditions  there  from  what 
information  you  have;  are  they  fairly  well  supplied  with  foodstuffs? 
Mr.  Michael.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  military  estfl^lidunente? 
Mr.  Michael.  In  those  countries  1  have  motioned? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Michael.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  each  one  of  them  a  large  standii^  army  now? 
Mr.  Michael.  There  is  a  good  sized  army  in  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  has  a  good 
sized  army. 
The  CHAmifAN*  How  big? 

Mr.  Michael.  That  I  couldn't  tell,  sir;  but  xt  is  a  fairly  lai|^  army.  Oaec^o- 

Slovakia  also  has  a  large  army. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  so  indefinite  that  it  would  not  convey  much  of  an  idea. 

Mr.  Michael.  No,  but  I  would  rather  not  make  a  statement  because  I  know  that 
the  State  Department  has  definite  figures  on  the  size  of  those  arjnies.  I  was  in  Hungjary 
when  detinite  figures  were  sent,  and  1  saw  them  at  the  time,  but  I  am  not  competent 
to  answ^  that. 

The  GRAHUfAK.  It  becomes  important  because  in  trying  to  get  l^islation  <rf  fhis 
land  IKrMqe^  Congress  we  are  ahmys  laet  with  tbe  aiguawnt^  akd  it  seemsto  im  to 
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have  some  fon  e,  that  the  guaranty  of  thfiBB  Governments  is  of  no  accoimt  because  tiiey 
are  spending  all  their  Money  m  maintsanHig  large  arades  and  cooaeauently  sooner  or 
iat^  tiiey  will  get  to  ^tang  and  they  will  destiK>y  whatever  caedit  they  have,  so 
that  a  governmental  guaranty  doesn't  mean  much.  If  the  (Sovemraent  goes  to  pieces 
neceessuily  business  will  follow,  and  therefore  it  is  such  an  uncertain  proposition  to 
extend  credit  to  them  that  you  are  in  danger  of  losing  it  all.  I  suppose  re<  ent  develop- 
ments that  we  read  alwut  "of  armies  that  they  have  gathered  together  on  the  A  arioiis 
boundaries,  naturally  make  men  \vith  money  fearful  of  investing  it  there  for  fear  of 
a  war  throughout  that  section  of  Europe,  which  would,  of  course,  ruin  any  kind  of 
credit  of  both  the  Government  and  the  people,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Hasbison.  I  imndw  if  we  couldn't  get  tiidse  figures  uid  have  them  put  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  MiCHABii.  I  could  not  get  them,  but  you  could. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Could  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the  shortage  of  food  in  Germany 
this  year?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  are  short  very  nearly  2,000,(XK)  t<»ns.  that 
the  German  frops  are  <»nly  al^nit  (10  ])er  cent  of  normal,  and  there  ^vill  he  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  there  and  absolute  famine  if  we  do  not  help  them.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Michael.  In  general  that  is  true.  Theie  was  a  low  wheat  crop  throughout 
Europe  this  year.  As  to  definite  figures,  of  course  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  care  to 
give  out  the  figures.  I  expect  to  go  back  to  Germany  and  spend  seven  or  eight  months 
thfiie  travelhig  over  like  country  and  studying  it  in  detail. 

Senator  Ransoell.  It  is  your  information  that  there  is  a  very  conmdersble  shortage 
of  agricultural  crops  in  Germany,  I  believe,  with  the  single  exception  of  potatoes? 

Mr.  Michael.  Not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Russia  was  reported  to  be  exporting  some  grain;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Michael.  It  is  only  seepage. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Michael.  A  little  grain  might  seep  out,  but  it  wouldn't  be  wbai  I  would  call 
export  grain.  I  do  not  think  Bossia  will  be  hayck  in  tiie  exporting  game  tor  a  genm- 
tion. 

Senator  Bansdbix.  You  spoke  of  30,000,000  acres  tb^  of  fine  grain  land  in  Bussia 
which  has  grown  up  now  and  is  entirely  abandoned? 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  my  idea  wlut  would  be  the  pioduction  per  acre  of 
that  30,000,000  acres? 

Mr.  Michael.  I  think  I  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Four  or  five  hundred  million  bushels,  I  take  it,  at  least. 

Mr.  Michael.  Oh,  you  mean  all  of  it? 

Senator  Bansdeix.  The  total  30,000,000  acres  abandoned? 

Mr.  Michael.  It  would  be  about  300,000,000  bushels. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  must  have  had  ymy  yields. 

Mr.  Michael.  They  had  low  yields,  yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Not  as  great  as  the  yields  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Michael.  No;  that  country  is  subject  to  too  little  rainfall  at  the  proper  growing 
seasons,  and  they  have  to  practice  moisture  conservation. 

Senator  Bansdell.  You  would  tidnk  something  like  7  or  8  bushels  and  acre? 

Ifr.  IbGHABi;.*  I  would  thmk  nearer  10  to  12  bushids  on  the  aveaeage.  The  peasants 
get6to8. 

Senator  NoBBBCK.  You  sp(^  oi  Bussia  Q«t  being  able  to  ^  back  into  thaezi^ 

business  for  a  generaticm  or  nuKre. 
Mr.  Michael.  Yes. 

Senator  Norbeck.  What  do  you  base  that  conclusion  upon? 

Mr.  Michael.  I  went  to  Europe  with  the  theory,  on  account  of  my  experience  in 
Russia,  that  given  an  opportunity  to  exchange  tbur  grain  for  the  things  they  need, 
such  as  law  iron,  raw  cotton,  etc,,  thai;  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
years  before  Bussia  wooid  be  back  in  the  grain  export  trade.  During  this  trip  I 
went  up  into  Beearabia  and  made  a  detailed  study  of  what  had  occurred  there  when 
tile  peasants  had  taken  charge  of  the  large  estates,  and  the  farming  was  changed  from 
tai^B  estate  farming  to  small  peasant  farming.  The  large  estate,  as  I  said,  was  suc- 
cessful because  they  practiced  moisture  conservation,  summer  fallowing.  The 
peasants  could  not  and  can  not  practice  such  methods,  but  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
climatic  conditions.  Then  peasant  farming  is  more  general  farming.  The  large 
estate  farming  was  intensified  wheat  production;  everything  centered  around  the  wheat 
prodwAkoi,  math  the  sameaa  in  Iktwa  it  cei^»rs  about  com  production  and  hog  growing. 
The  pesmnt  fftmm  mxxte  OQni,more  fai^y,more oats, and  more  forage  than  the  estates. 
When  the  peasants  took  over  the  estates  in  Besarabia  there  was  a  drop  in  the  area  that 
wasseeded  to  wheat  and  thm  was,  abOi  a  drop  in  the  yield  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
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of  what  the  yield  had  formerly  been  per  and  the  combinatum  of  those  two  drops, 
the  drop  in  the  area  seeded,  and  the  drop  in  the  yield  per  acre,  just  wiped  out  nie 
eaqport  wheat  from  Besaiabia.  It  WM  jiiBt  about  the  aaonut  tbat  BeBanribia  haa 

formerly  exported. 

Senator  Norbeck.  Those  people  will,  of  course,  need  loodstilffB  and  the  land  will 
come  into  cultivation  in  one  way  or  another  

Mr.  Michael.  That  land  will  probably  be  cultivated  by  the  peasants  according  to 
their  customs  and  according  to  their  habits.  What  has  happened  in  Bessarabia  I 
bdiovo  will  be  repeated  in  the  Black  Sea  belt. 

Senator  Nobbbok.  1m  othcsr  wocda,  in  the  whole  BusBoan  wheat  field? 

Mr.  MicHABL.  In  the  whde  Buadan  wbeat  field,  and  that  these  will  be  ymy  litOe 
surplus  to  be  exported. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  your  conclusions  they  are  that  these  peasants, 
instead  of  confining  their  energies  to  the  productiou  of  whe^t  alone,  have  commenced 
to  engage  in  diversified  farming? 

Mr.  I^IicHAEL.  Yes,  su". 

The  Chairman.  While  that  would  result  in  the  production  of  less  wheat,  it  will 
result  in  an  increased  production  in  stock  and  such  things  as  that? 
Mr.  VbcBAKU  Yes. 

The  CHAimiAN.  And  increased  com? 

Mr.  Michael.  That  is  just  what  has  happened  throughout  all  of  tibe  Danube  Basiii; 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  live  stock  everywhere. 
The  Chairman.  They  have  hogs  and  cattle? 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes.    When  you  go  over  to  the  peasant  farming  you  get  an  increase 

in  com  and  au  increase  in  hogs  and  cattle. 
The  Chairman.  And  sheep? 

Mr.  Michael.  That  is  a  grazing  proposition  of  the  large  estates,  and  they  (the 
peasants)  do  not  go  into  it  so  mudi. 

Senator  Bansdscl.  Instead  of  exportii^  wheat  akme  Hiese  peo^  have  etlm  iE^od- 
stuffs  to  export,  as  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  Michael.  They  will  export  barley,  aur. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  meats? 

Mr.  Michael.  And  meats;  yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  that  they  will  be  exporters  of  something  to  eat?, 

Mr.  Michael.  Later  on;  yes.    I  believe  that  all  this  Black  Sea  district  will  change 

ftmsL  wheat  exporting  

Senator  Baksdbu.  But  they  wiU  be  exporting  foodsttift  to  fsed  the 
Mr.  ibcBAXU  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  That  will  take  sevesal  years,  of  course? 
Mr.  Michael.  Yes;  it  will  take  a  large  number  of  years. 

Senator  Norbeck.  Would  that  be  xemy  an  o^t  in  the  food  markets  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Michael.  For  wheat?  * 

Senator  Norbeck.  In  food  stuffs.  Although  they  don't  produce  the  same  things 
they  will  export  as  much  food  eventually  as  they  did  before? 

Mx.  Michael.  But  tiieie  is  another  pectdiar  thing  that  is  happening,  while  we  are 
on  thii  subject,  and  it  is  very  important,  and  that  is  that  the  export  of  grain  from 
Rmriia  was  due  to  the  fact  l^t  the  i>eo{die8  were  underfed.  The  export  of  wheat  from 
Emnania  was  possible  because  the  peasant  ate  only  14  pounds  of  wheat  a  year.  He 
was  forced  to  make  up  his  cereal  diet  with  corn,  and  he  eats  (520  pounds  of  com  a  year. 
Now,  the  peoples  are  eating  more.  The  peculiar  thing  that  has  taken  place  throughout 
all  that  district  is  that  the  peasants  are  eating  meat  almost  every  day,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  eat  wheat,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  the  cuttiag  down  of  the  export 
of  foodstuffs. 

The  GsLAisMAK.  'they  are  eating  m<»e  food? 

Ml.  MiCHASii*  Yes;  and  the  condition  of  tiie  peasants  to^y  thioiq^boat  all  oi  wm 
district  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  infinitely  better. 

Senator  Norbeck.  Why  does  the  peasant  put  in  barley,  oats,  and  so  on,  instead  of 
wheat,  when  wheat  will  produce  better  than  the  other  crops  in  the  same  ground? 

Mr.  ^IiCHAEL.  It  is  a  matter  of  psychology.  I  have  worked  for  six  years  among  the 
peasants.  They  are  very  primitive.  The  Rumanian  pea-sant  is  as  primitive  as 
our  negro  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  perhaps  even  more  so.  It  takes  foresight 
to  plant  winter  wheat.  You  have  to  look  ahead.  When  they  see  their  fields  Mire 
in  the  sprmg,  it  doesn't  take  foresij^t  to  plant  those  fields  and  they  go  cm  and  plant 
anything  that  comes  to  hand  imtil  all  their  fields  are  planted.  I  have  seen  them  in 
B^arabia  plsmt  maize  up  tintil  the  middle  of  July,  just  simply  to  fill  up  the  fields. 
Of  couxse  they  didn't  get  anyOing  fxom  it  exc^t  foxage. 


Senator  Norbeck.  What  were  theexpcffts  of  rye  from  Russia,  the  total  exports  from 

that  whole  country? 
Mr.  Michael.  Thirty-five  niillion  bushels  of  rye. 

The  Chairman.  From  Russia? 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes.  They  exported  very  little  rye.  Rjre  was  the  grain  they  ate. 
But  even  before  the  war  the  peasants  of  Russia  were  beginning  to  eat  lyore  wheat 
tibroughout  Russia  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Your  information  about  the  Rumanian  peasant  is  very  interestmg. 
Is  it  not  true  that  Hie  Rumanian  peasant  is  rather  lower  down,  both  in  intelligence  and 
because  he  has  hegm  ^qq^Mcessed  more  than  most  any  of  the  other  peasants  in  any  of 
those  countries? 

Mr.  Michael.  He  has  been  held  down.  It  makes  one's  blood  boil  when  one  sees  the 
treatment  of  the  Rumanian  peasant.  He  has  been  held  down  and  ground  down  more 
than  any  other  peasant  in  Europe. 

TheCHAiaMAN.  Is  he  of  a  wieuiike  nature? 

Mr*  MiCHASii*  No. 

The  CHAmHAN.  He  submits  to  it? 

Mr.  Michael.  He  is  mild  natured,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  peasant  is  very  unintelligent? 

Mr.  Michael.  He  is  uneducated,  sir.  I  worked  among  the  peasantry  of  several 
different  nationalities  and  bloods.  I  worked  with  the  boys;  I  had  1,500  boys  work 
with  me,  and  I  found  the  boy  of  Rumanian  blood  up  to  14,  15  or  16  years  of  age  was 
just  afi  bright  as  anv  boy.  I  have  worked  among  American  boys  aim,  and  the  Ru- 
manian boys  are  suDject  to  the  same  inflnences,  they  haye  Hie  eaaae  ideals,  and  they 
are  just  as  good  as  our  boys,  and  I  say  that  those  people  are  not  unintdligmt,  but  they 
have  had  no  educatbn,  and  they  are  ground  down  by  custom,  by  supeistilion,  and  by 
habits. 

The  Chai&han.  Are  they  improviogin  any  way.  Jm  Bumania  any  better  since  the 
war? 

Mr.  Michael.  It  is  a  little  too  soon  to  telL  They  are  eating  better,  and  that  is  one 
factor  in  their  favor. 

Senator  Norbeck.  Just  to  get  it  in  Ae  rec(»d,  will  you  give  Ike  figures  of  the  an- 
nual total  export  bom  those  countries? 

Mr.  UiCBAVL.  I  have  tbe  total  export  from  Russia.  The  total  export  from  Russia  of 
all  cereals  before  the  war  was  460,000,000  bushels.  The  total  export  from  the  United 
States  of  cereals  before  the  war  waa  167,000,000  bushels.  The  total  export  from  the 
United  States  in  1920  was  426,000,000  bushels.  She  has  just  about  taken  the  place  of 
Russia. 

Senator  Norbeck  .The  total  exports  for  Russia  and  the  Danube  States  would  be 
approximately  about  what? 

Mr.  MiCHAKL.  The  total  pre-war  export  firom  Russia  and  the  Danube  States  wm 
255,000,000  budiels  of  wheat  and  in  1021 13ie  total  exports  {ram  tliia  same  aiea  wexe 
13,000,000  busheb. 

Senator  lUirsDBU..  BsavB  you  any  infotmatira  oa  the  productum  ot  cotton  in 

Russia? 

Mr.  Michael.  You  mean  at  the  present  time? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michael.  I  have  some  general  information.  Cotton  in  Russia  was  produced 
down  in  Central  Asia  in  what  is  known  as  the  Buchani  district.  Tbam  dirtrict  was 
tonnBtly  a  disbrict  of  general  a^culture,  but  because  the  soil  was  well  suited  to  cotton 
growing  the  peasants  all  gave  up  growing  cereals  and  grew  cotton  and  obtained  their 
cercAls  from  the  Ural  district  by  railroad.  Of  course,  when  the  war  came  on,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  Bolshevists  disrupted  transportation,  these  people  down 
there  nearly  starved  to  death  because  they  could  not  get  any  food  supplies  from  Russia, 
and  therefore  they  have  gone  back  to  general  agriculture  and  given  up  cotton  produc- 
tion. Mv  opinion  is  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  work  and  a  great  deal  of  time  before 
they  will  have  confidence  enough  to  go  ahead  and  produce  cotton  again.  It  will  be 
generations  before  fhey  will  come  Mudc  into  Ae  cotton  laasket  oa  tiie  same  basis 
that  they  were  on  heioxe  liie  war. 

STATBKBITT  OF  HON.  A.  P.  MBXtSOK,  OF  WZ800HSIN. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  this  is  probably  an  inopportune  time 
for  me  to  make  a  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  permission  to  file  a  state- 
ment for  the  record,  together  wi^  some  letters  which  I  have,  which  1  think  should 
go  in. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  vast  number  of  letters  at  this  hearing,  and  we  have 
not  put  them  in  because  it  would  make  such  a  voluminouB  record  that  it  would  not  be 
read.   I  suggest  tibat  you  submit  tine  letters  to  Senator  Nwbeck  and  let  him  put  in 

what  he  wiclies  to. 

Mr.  Nelson.  1  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator 'NoRBECK.  You  have  letters  from  Home  large  bankers?  .  ■  „ 

Mr.  Nelson.  1  have  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  who.  I  thiuk  you  all  recognize  is  a  very  able  matt.  I  also  have  a  letter 
from  Ml .  II.  A.  Molinpaugh,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  also 
one  from  Mr.  Gwamley,  president  of  the  Pedend  land  bank  in  St.  Paul,  who  is  quite 
familiar  with  agriculture.  ,      „  .         ■  -c 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  have?  You  may  put  them  m  now  if  you  care  to. 
I  do  not  want  to  cut  out  anv  letters,  because  I  reahze  that  niany  of  them  are  ver>- 
important,  but  we  have  been  compelled  to  cut  out  a  sce&i  many  of  them  m  order  to 

cut  ^e  record  down.  .  ,         ^    vr  ^  t 

Mr.  Nelson.  1  realize  that  .  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  confer  with  Senator  Norbeck 
and  submit  a  brief  statement  and  submit  these  three  letters,  and  a  fourtii  'one,  if  you 

think  best,  for  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  That  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

m^nxsBssn:  of  fbamk  Bn>owAY,  omcAoo,  ill. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpoaes  of  the  record,  Mr.  Kidgway,  wiU  you  state  your 
name  and  your  business? 

Mr  ■RiDGWAY.  Frank  Ridgwav.  I  am  agricultural  editor  ol  tlie  t  hicago-lribuue. 
Mv  position  in  this  is  more  or  less  neutral  and  one  of  rather  pat-siug  information  on  to 
you-  that  is  giving  vou  the  opinions  of  other  men  rather  than  my  own  opmion.  I 
talk'with  economists"  farmers,  bankers,  and  grain  men,  and  these  are  my  concluaonSj 
roughtly  after  I  have  chatted  with  all  these  men,  received  lettears  from  Uiem,  and 
talked  to  them  over  the  telephone,  and  that  is  that  the  farmers  everywhere  have 
surplus  grain  and  they  need  a  market.  All  of  us  will  admit  iliat.  The  question  is 
how  are  we  going  to  get  a  market.  Its  needs  have  been  brought  to  your  attention 
with  great  force  bv  the  testimony  of  the  last  gentleman,  whose  statements  ha\  e  been 
important  and  vital.  He  has  said  that  there  is  a  market  in  Europe  for  the  graiu,  and 
there  is  great  need  of  it  because  of  the  deficit  of  export  gram  from  the  Danube  States 
and  from  Russia.  He  savs  that  it  is  an  enormous  amount,  whkh  means  that  our 
market  is  much  greater  than  it  was,  and  tiio  next  question  is  whether  we  can  develop 
that  market.  He  aaye  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  buy  our  grain  and  they^  feel 
friendly  toward  us,  and  that  if  we  extend  credit  we  shottld  be  aUe  to  ship  gcain  to 

that  coratry.  . 

Then  our  next  question  is  whether  we  could  get  our  money  buck  il  we  sent  the  grain 
over  there  and  Mr.  Michael  has  answered  that  question  ])y  saying  that  the  countries 
are  in  good  condition  to  do  that;  that  at  least  the  Governments  would  guarantee  it. 
While  he  was  timid  about  making  his  remarks,  in  private  conversation  with  me  he 
told  me  he  thought  the  importers  there  would  be  aWe  to  do  it,  but  he  dgesn't  want 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  that,  because  of  his  position.  His  personal  opmion  is  that 
the  importere  over  there  would  be  able  to  fflve  us  good  security  a«d  would  be  able  to 
pay  their  debte.  Hiat  is  the  big  thing  m&  us,  because  we  do  nett  want  to  lose  money 
from  the  Tpeaeury     odling  grain  to  any  other  country. 

The  CHAntMAN.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  from  your  position  you  haxo 
more  information  than  the  rest  of  us  with  regard  to  the  possibihty  or  probalnhty. 
rather  of  our  getting  our  monev  back  when  we  make  these  sakis.  This  lull  provides 
that  the  instrumentalities  set  up  shall  in  effect  sell  farm  proilucts  to  the  importers 
over  there.    Do  vou  know  anything  about  the  importers?  t  i 

Mr  RiDGWAY.  "i  only  know  this;  in  additum  to  tibestal^ent  made  by  Mr.  Michael 
a  few  moments  ago,  which  supporte  ^t  I  had  abeady  heard,  thai  graan  exportera 
in  tiiiB  country  are  now  shipping  gndn  to  tha*  country  and  are  getting  their  money. 
Those  are  big  concerns,  good  buHUWBB  men,  and  they  ace  extaa^bog  creditand  feeling 

safe  in  doiM  it.  ^     l  -  i    •  i  .i-  o 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  doing  that,  what  is  the  necessity  for  this  legislation^ 
Mr  RiDGWAY.  T  asked  grain  men  the  question,  why  should  we  extend  credit, 
and  thev  said  that  the  markets  had  advanced,  that  the  demand  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  thev  were  not  prepared  to  extend  the  necessary  credit,  although  they 
felt  safe  with  the  credit  that  they  had  extended  at  the  present  time.    ,  .    ,  . 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  those  private  parties  that  are  doing  business 
on  good  credit,  have  got  all  the  good  credit,  and  if  we  0)into  the  business  throu^  this 
agency  set  up  in  the  Ml,  that  we  wiU  have  to  take  a  lower  grade  of  credit? 
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Mr  RiDGW  AY  My  answer  to  that  would  be  a  general  one,  from  placing  two  and  two 
together  but'  exporters  have  assured  me  tiiat  &ey  have  not  scooped  up  aU  the  good 
XtSdit  in  Em  one  but  that  there  is  plenty  of  good  security  left  ,  ,  ^* 

Thl  ciliiAN.  Why  don't  they  eijlaW  their  buainess  and  scoop  the  balance  of 

^*lllK^lliDQWAT  That  is  a  good  question  to  ask.  They  haven't  answered  ii  to  me,  but 
I  su^'p^S^re  "is  a  limit  tSprivate  business,  and  that  they  feel,  as  private  concerns 
ih^tS^r  Jan  onlv  go  so  far.  which  of  course  is  good  business  on  their  part  Let  me 
Svze  5t  in  thTs  wav.  A  farmer  goes  in  business  and  take  a  certam.amount  of  money 
f^vested  in  a  thousand  acres  of  h^d.  That  is  a  pretty^big  proposition  to  hm  »nd  he 
feels  that  he  had  better  not  take  any  more  on,  but  had  better  concentrate  on  managing 
what  he  hM.  I  think  the  businei  people  feel  the  sune  way.  tiiat  they  don  t  want 

"^c^cIaS^.'  In  other  words,  the  concerns  that  are  now  engaged  in  the  business 

"^'MrSDlwA^?."?^^^^         impression  I  got  from  the  gmin  men  I  have  talk^ 

The  Chairman.  What  impression  have  you  about  tbe  tMne  it  is  going  to  taite, 
how  much  time  as  a  rule  will  they  have  to  have  in  making  these  sales?  , 

Mr  rLgway.  It  means  they  Would  have  to.aUow  time  to  load  the        here  seU 
it  to  the  importer,  and  also  give  the  importer  time  to  ship  the  gram  and  get  it  to  the 
miSer  i^  tomT^e^er  tTthe  baker  W  for  the  baker  to  male  it  up  into  loaves  of 
bread  and  sell  it,  so  that  money  could  be  collected  to  pay  back  to  us 
^e  Chairman.  In  other  words  the  money  would  have  to  start  at  the  other  end  and 

"  Mr.tiLwiT^es,  sir.   Just  how  long  that  will  take  I  do  not  tojow^ 
have  been  made,  based  on  practical  experience  that  it  Wd  take  a»0^^ 
months-some  have  put  it  lower  than  that— but  I  think  that  is  meant  to  be  the 

Th^cSA^iSiiN.  We  must  always  lake  into  coIl8^emtion  that  it  \vrodnc^d  m  ^ 
relatively  short  time,  but  it  takes  a  year  to  consume  it  and  somebody  ha^  got  to  cany 
it  dJiing  tiiat  time.  We  can  not  consume  it  all  at  once;  it  has  ail  got  to  be  handled 
on  as  orderly  a  market  as  possible,  and  who  is  going  to  carry  it.'  fc.^-, 

Mr.  RiDGWAY.  It  would  be  carried  perhaps  in  two  ways.  Une  way  is  that  bxmmtB 
in  this  countrv-  should  be  encouraged  to  hold  it——     .  ,  fi„„„^;-i 

The  Chairman.  The  only  farmer  that  can  hold  it  ^.^^^'^^ 
ability  to  do  so,  to  get  credit,  and  there  is  no  credit  extended  to  the  Uumxt  ttimer, 

""ifc  R^WAY^i^''^"couldn't  say  to  the  tenant  fanner  that  he  should  sell  it, 
andtii^T  to  l^roT  th^^ablel)  hold  it  that  he  should  hold  it.  These  men 
tiiat  are  shipping  the  wain  to  Europe  are  shipping  it  through  natural  channels.  J  hey 
Sn  hold  tbe  grSn  and  can  extend  the  credit  over  nme  months,  but  1  do  not  believe 
they  are  extending  it  more  than  that   , 

The  Chairman.  But  assuming  that  most  ot  the  wheat  would  ^ve  to  be  P»»t  on  toe 
market  within  a  reasonably  short  time  after  it  had  been  produced,  it  «eiM  to  metoa^^ 
this  Government  agency  at  least  would  have  to  carry  some  of  the  gram,  or  it  would 
have  to  carry  the  men  who  did  buy  it  until  near  the  next  hjuryest  time . 

Mr.  RiDGWAY.  They  could  carry  a  part  of  it  but  not  all  of  it.  1  he  exports  going 
throudi  the  channel  at  any  one  particular  time,  relatively,  are  not  so  bi.g,  as  1  under- 
Sadit.  Our  grain  conies  on  the  market  at  different  tunes,  beginning  m  iexaa 
early  and  continuing  north  as  the  grain  ripens.  .  ■,  i  a  on  *^rr.^^^ 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  time,  gentiemen  until  10.30  to-morrow 

™*(The°l'ollowing  statement  by  Mr.  Silver  was  received  after  the  committed  had 
acted  upon  the  Korbeck  bill.) 

Statbmbnt  of  Gray  Silver,  Washinoton  Refbbsbntatiye  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Favorino  the  Passage  of  toe  J!*orbbck-J<blson 
Bna.  Providino  Forbion  Credits  foe  Farm  Exfortb. 

Acting  upon  the  resolution— "We  approve  the  extension  of  such  credits  as  wUl 
facUitate  the  tinancini?  of  exportation  of  surplus  agricultmal. commodities  through 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  its  successor  "—adopted  at  the  re<»nt  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  1  arm  Bureau  FederatiOTi,  Chic^o,  I  am  here  to  support 

the  Norbeck-Nelson  bill.  .  .     ,        ,  „      ,  . 

America  has  a  surplus  of  pxan.  Europe's  exporting  countries  have  fallen  short 
in  grain  production  and  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  of  western  and  central 
Europe  for  at  least  a  generation.  This  vast  market  is  open  to  fanners  in  the  Lnited 
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vStatos.  Europe  would  buy  more  of  our  surplus  s^Cldtoial  products  if  she  could 
get  distributive  credits.   America  can  extend  credit  thxomgh  the  War  Finance  Cor- 

poratiou  to  these  foreign  buyers.  .         i,  *     -  . 

The  Norbeck-Nelflon  bill  provides  that  the  War  Finance  Corporation  shall  furnish 
a  revolving  fund  of  $250,000,000  to  be  used  in  buying  drafts  ^inst  responsible  foreign 
importeis,  guaranteed  by  their  governments,  i^inst  the  shipments  of  wheat,  dairy 
products,  wool,  meats,  cotton,  and  other  farm  products  from  tlie  United  States.  Any 
country  would  be  olieible  to  take  advantage  of  this  credit.  Europe  greatly  needs 
our  farm  products  and  will  buy  from  us  rather  than  other  nations,  such  as  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  India,  if  we  can  ^ive  credit.  .  * 

Puttinir  the  princiides  of  this  bill  into  operation  does  not  mean  that  tne  (government 
will  go  into  the  business  of  buving  and  selling,  for  it  in  no  sense  provides  for  it  to  do  so. 
With  the  War  Finance  Corporation  machinery  already  in  existence,  this  bill,  if  Mssed, 
will  provide  quick  irtief  and  mSl  have  a  strong  tendency  to  boost  farm  prices.  Farm- 
ers will  get  the  direct  benefit  of  these  better  prices  if  Coaagvees  will  act  quickly  to 

pass  this  bill*  .  . 

The  only  way  Europe,  which  is  our  best  foreign  customer,  can  buy  large  quantities 
of  our  surplus  foodstuffs  is  on  credit.  European  buvers  can  not  pay  cash  or  extend 
credit^;,  because  America  has  half  the  gold  supply  of  the  world,  and  that  is  the  basis 
of  credit.    Extensive  buying  is  not  possible  through  the  exchangiug  of  goods  With 

conditions  as  thev  are  to-day.  ^    ^  ^  ,  ^      -,  x 

The  passing  of  this  bill  would  not  only  help  the  farmer,  but  would  add  greatly  to 
the  piospcaity  of  the  whcde  coimtry.  It  would  increase  the  buying  power  of  America  s 
40,000,000  famera,  ^o  nonnally  buy  40  per  cent  of  the  znanufactiued^tictes  of  tm 
countiy. 

A  WStAX  OUTLET  SOK  OVB,  WBEAT. 

The  shifting  of  production  due  to  the  ravages  of  war  has  so  altered  the  cereal  produc- 
tion map  of  Europe  that  the  United  States  has  a  great  opportunity  to  step  in  and  take 
the  place,  for  the  next  generation  at  least,  of  Russia  which  formerly  was  one  of  the  great- 
est wheat  exporting  nations  of  the  wcarld.  Before  the  war  Bussia  in  normal  years  pro- 
duced an  exportaUe  surplus  of  160,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Now  she  baiely  feeds 
herself  under  normal  coimitions  with  her  own  commodities;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  artificial  sporadic  or  small  "forced  exports,"  this  condition  will  continue  for  some 
years.  In  a  lite  manner  the  big  grain  producing  centers  of  the  Danube  basin  and  along 
the  Black  Sea  have  since  the  war  failed  by  a  great  degree  to  sup]>Iy  their  normal  quota  of 
wheat  for  export.  This  great  area,  comprising  part  of  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  for  vears  constituted  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  world's  wheat,  pn> 
ducini?  95,000,000  bushels  for  export  in  normal  years.  In  1921  the  maximum  exported 
was  13,000,000  bushels,  a  drop  <rf  82,000,000  bushels.  There  are  one  and  one-haJf 
times  as  many  people  in  this  «iea  as  in  the  United  States. 

Outside  the  districts  already  mentioned  Europe  is  a  consumer  and  not  a  surplus 
produce  of  wheat.  And  not  only  is  there  a  marked  shortage  in  the  production  of 
surplus  wheat  in  the  formerlv  excess-producing  territories  mentioned  a])ove,  but 
further  than  that  the  production  in  many  of  the  consuming  countries  have  fallen  oft 
materially^  thus  adding  still  further  to  the  total  European  deficit.  « 

GREAT  LOSS  IN  SURPLXTS-PROnXTCINa  NATIONS  OF  EITBOPE. 

An  indication  of  the  source  of  siffp3i»  lAeat  in  the  world  is  shown  by  the  excess  of 
production  over  consumptive  demands  in  1920.  In  the  United  States  there  was  an 
export  surplus  of  307,000,000  bushels,  Canada  144.000,000  l)ushels.  India  10,000,000 
bushels.  Australia  102,000,000  bushels,  Argentina  60,000,000  bushels.  The  question 
therefore  Ijoils  doyrn  to  a  simple  matter  of  mathematics.  As  the  European  surplus  is 
greatlv  reduced  those  countries  must  draw  from  the  surplus-producing  countries. 
Before  the  war  Russia  contributed  alone  155,000,000  bushels,  Rumania,  BulgAria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary  contributed  to  the  exportable  surplus  95,000,000  bushels, 
but  in  1921  it  had  dropped  to  13,000,000  bushels;  therefore  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
producing  power  in  the  surplus-producing  countries  of  Europe  has  decreased  about 
240,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  while  in  tioieiiiipartsng  countries  p]K>duction  has  dropped 
manv  millions  bushel  more. 

Europe  is  practically  the  only  market  for  our  surplus  wheat  so  we  must  take  care  of 
that  market  in  order  that  we  mav  continue  to  be  a  surplus-producing  Nation.  Europe 
can  balance  all  of  this  wheat  deficit  by  imports  from  the  United  States.  We  exported 
to  Europe  307,000,000  bushels  in  1920,  which  is  207,000,000  more  than  our  pre-war 
performance;  but  wifli  better  merchandiidng  facilities  we  could  have  increased  this 
to  ihe  light  of  •ur  wkeatported  sioidiis.  In  good  crop  years  this  surplus  co^ld^^ 
jnexeased  inaleraiajr  m  small  cxop  yeazs  mootta  of  this  size  would  be  ainatesial  factor 
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-in  permittiiu;  formers  to  obtain  prices  for  wheat  which  would  compensate  them  for 
tiieir  labors,  sometMng  ttiey  have  not  been  able  to  do  because  of  the  low  domestic 
price  for  the  past  years. 

Argentina,  Australia,  and  India  will  attempt  to  enter  the  European  market  to  an 
increasing  extent.  Also  Canada  will  strive  to  contribute  more  liberally.  Obviously 
the  market  in  Europe  is  open  and  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  if  it  were  liberalized 
to  extend  credit  to  reputable  foreign  importers  whose  drafts  would  be  underwritten 
by  their  Govemmente,  could  put  liie  Umted  States  in  Ihe  position  in  which  we  could 
get  the  share  of  the  European  wkeaA  busiaess  in  ^pii^  wi&  the  magnitode  ot  our 

i^culture.  ,  , 

We  have  passed  from  a  debtor  to  a  credit  nation,  and  the  other  nations  that  were 
able  to  finance  their  demand  under  pre-war  conditions  now  find  themselves  cramped 
to  finance  their  ordinarv  operations  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  gold  which  is 
now  held  by  the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  reflects  upon  us.  If  we  could 
finance  the  buyers  over  there,  temporarily  extending  credit,  we  would  get  the  grain 
out  of  this  country  more  quickly. 

.    OOVXBXntBNTS  AIABABT  INTBBBSTSD. 

The  people  of  most  of  the  countries  of  central  Europe,  and  certainly  those  of  western 
Europe,  are  working  and  must  be  fed.  The  feeding  of  the  population  in  many  coun- 
tries was,  and  still  £,  a  matter  of  national  policy.  In  several  countries  the  employes 
of  labor  must  provide,  in  addition  to  a  cash  wage,  daily  rations  of  flour,  meat,  and 
other  foods.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  cash,  it  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  quantities  of 
btead  grains  into  these  countries  and  consequently  the  local  prices  are  abnormally 
high,  cutting  down  consumption.  There  is  no  factor  that  would  so  stimulate  con- 
sumption as  easing  up  on  the  payments  (extension  of  credit)  so  that  enough  grain 
could  be  gotten  into  these  countries  to  more  nearly  equal  their  normal  demand. 

Governments  that  have  been  taking  the  full  responsibility  of  feeding  their  peoples 
will  certainly  guarantee  the  transactions  of  their  reputable  merchants  in  handling 
this  trade.  Under  sufllcientlv  elastic  conditions,  many  of  these  merchants,  throc^ 
-tiieir  banks,  could  beyond  doubt  funudt  satiirfa^ory  aecoiity  to  swio^  their  own 

operations.  ,       ,  w  ^ 

The  people  and  merchants  of  most  of  these  countries  are  quite  as  honest  and  trust- 
worthv  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  only  their  methods  are  somewhat  different 
than  ours  and  thev  are  accustomed  to  longer  credits  in  liquidating  transactiovs  than 
we  are.  But  there  is  little  question  as  to  their  finally  paying  their  just  obligations. 
In  fact,  self-preservation  being  the  first  law  of  nature,  these  people  must  submit  to 
any  terms  that  will  supply  them  witii  the  basic  materials  of  Ufe-^Eood  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  clothing.  xi.  t»-j 

IVumers  in  the  United  States  have  been  m  financial  distress  for  months.  Fnces 
of  commodities  which  they  buy  are  about  169  per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  I9I3, 
whereas  the  prices  of  commodities  which  sell,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's estimates,  are  only  about  (52  per  cent  of  1913  prices.  The  prices  of  cereals 
are  not  far  out  of  line  with  those  of  other  commodities  wliich  the  farmers  have  to  sell. 
We  therefore  believe  that  if  the  surplus  wheat  could  be  moved  rapidly^  out  of  tibis 
country  by  the  extension  of  credits  through  the  War  Finance  C!orporation  ot  othw 
agencies  that  the  market  would  quickly  register  an  advance  in  price,  which  would 
be  of  material  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  ba  r^ected  m  a  martod 
impetus  in  industry.  This  in  turn  would  benefit  the  consumer. 

It  long  has  been  an  economic  maxim  that  a  slight  surplus  has  a  bearish  effect  upon 
the  market  until  the  surplus  is  removed;  that  a  one-tenth  surplus  has  a  two-tenths 
depressing  value  on  prices.   Conversely,  the  paucity  of  one-tenth  will  increase 

prices  two-tenths.  \    .     j     i  j 

It  would  do  little  or  no  good  for  the  Government  itself  to  purchase  wheat  ana  hola 
it.  England  long  ago  gave  serious  thought  to  such  policy  amd  abandoned  it  in  favor 
of  a  navy.  The  continued  existence  of  a  surplus,  it  means  rdativdy  little  difference 
where  it  is,  has  a  b^urish  effect  upon  the  market  within  a  country.  If  tiie  Govern- 
ment should  purdiase  the  grain  we  would  be  merely  dealing  among  ourselves  and 
it  is  th^ore  essential  to  get  it  to  the  ultimate  consumer.    It  is  only  by  the  actual 

-consumption  of  the  grain  uiat  we  can  relieve  the  bearish  pressure  of  our  surplus  on 
the  market.  Government  purchase  of  wheat  would  be  as  futile  as  Government 
price  fixing.  If  our  wheat  is  to  be  consumed  we  must  adopt  instrumentalities  which 
will  get  it  to  the  consumer.  We  are  therefore  asking  the  Government  to  extend  this 
instrument  whereby  the  needy  of  Evut)pe  may  be  able  to  purchase  our  surplus. 
(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  uirtil  to-monow,  Wed- 

rnesday,  January  24,  1923,  at  10.30  o'dodc  a.  m.) 
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